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Emergent Clericalism 


HE Protestant Churches and the Church of 

Rome are both subject to administrative perils 
of a sinister kind. The constant peril of Protestant- 
ism is Bureaucracy; that of the Roman Church is 
Clericalism. Bureaucracy is the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few officials who use it to 
control the Church; Clericalism is the pursuit of 
power by a bureaucracy which, already in control of 
the Church, aims also to control the State. Protes- 
tant bureaucracy concerns only the religious com- 
munity which suffers it; Roman Catholic clericalism 
affects society as a whole. 

Clericalism constitutes one of the most menacing 
social phenomena in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. What is it? It is the pursuit of power, 
especially political power, by a religious hierarchy, 
carried on by secular methods, and for purposes of 
social domination. Clericalism, so defined, should 
be carefully distinguished from the great mass of 
Roman Catholic people, from the Christian as dis- 
tinguished from the Roman elements in the Catholic 
tradition, and from many members of the Roman 
priesthood. 

We do not mean that the leaders of the great 
Roman communion in this country should be chal- 
lenged or curbed in their religious freedom. Let 
them expound, with all freedom, the great Roman 
Catholic dogmas and outline the Roman _ pro- 
gram for meeting the ills of our world. There 
is a rivalry in evangelistic fervor, in theological 
debate, and in the social application of Christian 
principles, which, when carried on in the proper 
spirit and in accordance with established proprieties, 
is spiritually healthy and can greatly benefit the 
cause of religion. But the situation changes and the 
verdict is different when Christian leaders, aban- 
doning the recognized channels of religious propa- 
ganda, attempt, by anti-religious methods, to capture 
and control the springs of secular power. This is 
what the Roman hierarchs are proceeding to at- 
tempt in the life of the United States at the present 
time. 

The evidence that this is so is overwhelming. The 
threat of a boycott confronts any newspaper which 
embarks upon an editorial policy of which the hier- 
archy does not approve. Clerical censorship is ex- 


ercised upon the moving picture industry. Educa- 
tional and state authorities are made to feel the 
organized pressure of the clerical machine in the 
promotion of measures which would favor the 
Church and its interests, and in the prevention of 
measures deemed contrary to those interests. Mem- 
bers of the armed forces are subjected to propaganda 
which does not respect proprieties inherent in the 
religious neutrality of the State and its institutions, 
nor the courtesies extended to religious bodies. Po- 
litical parties and the national government are 
promised the powerful organized support which 
Clericalism commands, upon the basis of their will- 
ingness to accord preferential treatment to the Ro- 
man Church, its representatives and its policies. 

Any disposition to ignore the present problem or 
to yield before an upsurge of clerical pretention is 
to ignore the record of Clericalism in countries in 
whose history it has at intervals wielded untram- 
meled power. The history of those countries has 
been tragic in the extreme. Let us call the roll 
of but a few: Italy and Spain, Peru and Argentina. 
Their history has followed a recognized pattern: the 
crucifixion of liberty, political fascism, social deca- 
dence, revolutionary violence, and anti-clerical re- 
volt. With continental Europe hostile to a reasser- 
tion of clerical power, with its future in Latin Amer- 
ica problematical in the extreme, Clericalism makes 
a bid for power in a country whose spirit and in- 
stitutions were created by a tradition to which it has 
always been hostile and is bitterly hostile today. 

There are three ways, each complementary of the 
other, in which the clerical menace to American life 
and institutions should be met. 

First: Religiously. Let Protestant Christianity 
be true to its spiritual genius. Let the Evangel be 
restored to primacy in preaching. Let the freedom 
which personal faith in Jesus Christ confers upon 
men become the hallmark of life in the secular order. 
Let every Evangelical Christian be a center of living, 
dynamic religious devotion. 

Second: Theologically. The time has come to 
challenge, in a dignified but decisive manner, those 
dogmas regarding the church, its hierarchs and their 
authority over the State, upon which the claims of 
Clericalism are based. While dogmas which claim 





exclusive status for a particular religious organization 
and its representatives are mere academic affirma- 
tions, they may be freely proclaimed; but when the 
implications of these dogmas are given concrete po- 
litical expression, they must be challenged and their 
hollowness made plain. 

Third: Politically. Protestant Christians and all 
who prize our distinctive heritage of freedom must 
stand together in the arena of political action. The 
attempt must be thwarted, by all legitimate consti- 
tutional means, to impose upon the institutions and 
way of life of this country, attitudes which are alien 
to the democratic tradition, which are a betrayal of 
the Christian religion, and which are hostile to na- 
tional solidarity. J. A. M. 


Editorial Notes 


A subscriber writes to suggest that Christianity 
and Crisis has become too critical of certain aspects 
of American policy, whether military or diplomatic 
and that it has, by its critical attitude tended to 
wipe out the distinction between its position and 
that of the pacifists and perfectionists. 

We have of course never believed that the effort 
of the nation, and the total cause in which our nation 
is involved, should be given uncritical loyalty. We 
resisted those who thought our nation or other 
nations allied with us, were not good enough to 
contend against Nazi tyranny. In an absolute sense 
none of us was ever good enough to condemn the 
evils against which we had to fight. In an absolute 
sense all of us are covered with embarrassment by 
the challenge “Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” Yet human society achieves such justice 
as it has because sinful men and nations have been 
ready and able to overcome the worst forms of 
tyranny and anarchy. 

But on the other hand it is equally important to 
recognize how easily an uncritical attitude toward 
our Own cause may lead to a growth of those very 
qualities which one condemns in the enemy. A 
policy of “unconditional surrender” for instance 
means that the victors make their will and self- 
restraint the only basis of justice. Such a policy 
has a kinship with Nazi policy, however great the 
difference between our self-restraint and that of the 
Nazis may be. It is bad morals; and contemporary 
history proves it to be bad politics. The Germans 
could not fight to the last ditch with quite the power 
of despair which they have mustered if we had stated 
conditions of peace which would have held out some 
hope of health and security to them. 


Christians should be aware, if no one else is, of 
the potential evil which lies in the pride of victors. 


There is no greater snare and delusion than the 
perpetual hope that all the evil in the world is em- 
bodied in our enemy, so that the destruction of the 
enemy will lead to the redemption of the world from 
evil. It is by this very pride that we accentuate 
the evil in ourselves, which we have in common 
with the enemy. 

The very fact that Nazism plumbed new depths 
of cruelty and inhumanity in the history of the 
world places us under the special temptation of mak- 
ing this mistake. We would like to believe, as 
Denis de Ruegemont has profoundly observed in 
his book “The Devil’s Share” that Hitler is what 
he is because he is unhuman or sub-human. This 
places the evil, which he embodies, completely out- 
side ourselves, for we are certain that we are human. 
But the inhumanities of tyranny are human in the 
sense that they raise human impulses of domination 
to the most extravagant proportions. Our own im- 
pulses are not as extravagant as that; but they are 
sufficiently similar so that a discerning eye can de- 
tect the kinship. We do not see these things 
if we make purely external judgments. We see 
them only if we look into our own hearts ; and if this 
introspection feels itself under the divine discern- 
ment from which no secrets are hid. 


Any profound analysis of the problems of the 
peace must recognize not merely the danger of the 
common pride of the victors, who imagine them- 
selves more righteous than they are, but also the 
danger of the particular pride of the particular vic- 
tors, each of which is inclined to see the sins of the 
former partner, but not his own sins. 

Thus Britain is more conscious of the sins of 
American economic power than it is of the tempta- 
tion which arises from its political power and we 
reverse the process and condemn British political 
imperialism without even recognizing our temptation 
to the ruthless display of our economic power. Both 
of us in turn find Russian policy difficult but fail 
to recognize to what degree the insecurity of Russia, 
which prompts these policies, is derived from what 
we stood for until Munich. 

The recognition of mutual guilt does not absolve 
us of the necessity and possibility of making dis- 
criminate judgments between allies as well as be- 
tween allies and enemies. But all these judgments 
must know themselves to stand under a more ab- 
solute and divine judgment. If this is not the case 
evil multiplies anew behind the facade of a pre- 
tended virtue. It is a question whether nations as 
such ever have a sense of guilt or ever feel them- 
selves under a divine judgment. But it is_quite 
clear what the testimony of a Christian leaven in 
the nation ought to be. R.N. 
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What Is the War Doing to Civilians? 


SEWARD HILTNER 


—. are some things the war is not doing. 
War-time experience has not compelled a re- 
examination of the meaning of physical things in our 
existence, or a revaluation among different kinds of 
physical things. Both these revaluations have taken 
place where there has been combat or occupation. No 
man can spend night after night in a bomb shelter 
without some re-thinking of how his very self is 
dependent upon physical realities. Perhaps para- 
doxically, his shrines and his homes and his hospitals 
can be destroyed without touching that self. For us 
who have not shared the experience, it is difficult to 
grasp the conclusion, but it is important. For what 
produces materialism is not materials but lack of per- 
spective on their essential but instrumental character. 

As to the revaluation among different kinds of 
physical things, the American yen is still toward au- 
tomobiles more than houses, toward cars “which 
look like cars” more than toward vehicles only as 
large or elaborately fitted as a useful purpose re- 
quires, toward gadgets in the cars even if the plumb- 
ing at home goes without overhauling. The Ameri- 
can attitude typified in these comparisons has shown 
no major change as the result of war experience. 

As a matter of fact, this failure to make any per- 
manent revaluations among physical things may well 
be considered but one specific implication of a more 
general tendency. The war has brought some sac- 
rifice to everyone, and, to some people, very con- 
siderable sacrifice. Through the moral dynamism 
of war and the war period, we have witnessed a 
resurgence of the spirit of cooperation. But there 
are few if any signs that this spirit, which is cer- 
tainly not now on the upgrade, will continue after 
the war. Indeed, there are some signs that, with the 
relaxation of war pressures, the spirit may undergo 
such a deflation as was seen after the last world war. 
There are extremely hopeful signs now which were 
not present in the situation before, but there are still 
very few signs that anything is ready, within the 
basic attitudes of people, to take the place of what 
the spirit of cooperation has meant in the war period. 

Second, there has been little change in our attitude 
toward the health of the people, despite some en- 
couraging gains such as dietary improvement and 
slightly increased recognition of social responsibility 
for medical and hospital care. There has been some 
progress, but it is small when compared with the 
radically new conception of the meaning and impor- 
tance of the health of the people which is to be ob- 
served in Great Britain. The American attitude is 
certainly not unaware of the importance of health, 
but it has demonstrated little new understanding of 
the radical steps necessary if national health is to be 


significantly permanently improved. 

Third, the war experience has not filled the Ameri- 
can people with hatred, but neither has it prepared 
us to understand the hatred which occupation and 
concentration camps and torture and mass killing of 
civilians have produced in many lands. A few of our 
people seek vengeance under other names, just as a 
few at the other extreme discourage justice under 
other names. Most people want punishment for the 
sake of justice, and not revenge. Vengeance attitudes 
come ultimately from fear. Our freedom from 
hatred comes largely from the fact that our land has 
not been physically over-run, and from the attitudes 
inspired by the remarkable record of American pro- 
duction. It is not a result of moral virtue. Yet we 
tend to think it is, and by so much fail to understand 
the hatred in some other peoples. 

Fourth, the tension between confidence and 
anxiety in our attitude has not been basically altered 
by war experience. Until the depression, the anxiety 
was underground. Until the tide of war turned, 
the confidence was encouragement more than con- 
viction. The apparent trend now is toward confi- 
dence, but there is an undertone. In the face of the 
demonstrated capacity to produce, there is something 
more than the problem of social organization of 
productive facilities which makes it necessary for all 
political candidates to assert that we can produce 
and to draw huge cheers for saying so. If we could 
look at this attitude afresh, it might seem astonishing 
that the attitude of the people is not, “Since we know 
we can produce, we will do it even if we have to do 
so and so.” It is that attitude which is being re- 
ported from France. Our own attitude remains in 
tension between confidence and anxiety. Anxiety, 
as I intend the word, is at least a partial paralysis 
of the capacity to examine whatever may really need 
to be done to remove the difficulty. Our national 
anxiety has never become the despair that it did in 
Europe. But neither has the anxiety been trans- 
formed into relevant concern for social ways and 
means. 

Fifth, even the Christian people of America, in 
general, have not seen the war in the light of the 
judgment of God. I mean the simple conclusion that 
men and nations, including us men and this nation, 
made the war inevitable through failure not only to 
find, but even earnestly to seek, the revelation of God 
concerning relations of man to man and nation to 
nation. Instead of this we find all kinds of substitute 
attitudes, true in varying degrees, some professing to 
explain past fact while others explain only by ref- 
erence to the future. Here are a few of them in 
clipped form: we were innocently attacked ; we must 








do our best because the nation says so; this time 
we'll make sure it doesn’t happen again; if my plan 
is followed, everything will work out ; what we need 
is more faith in America; everything is bound to go 
downhill because man is sinful, etc. 

Just as thought and feeling about death have been 
repressed in our society, so we have repressed the 
sense of tragedy in life. Certainly morbid grief exists 
and is an evil. But in the light of the Christian reve- 
lation, it seems equally morbid when a soldier’s 
widow of a month can obviously, if circumspectly, 
enjoy the publicity attendant upon the affixing of a 
medal to her small son’s chest. Let us spare the 
wife. She is doing what the culture expects, and the 
culture is morbid because it represses recognition of 
tragedy. How can the war be viewed in the light of 
God’s judgment, by any interpretation that be made 
of that judgment, if the question is not really asked 
to which the judgment of God is the answer? The 
only possible answer I see in terms of church pro- 
gram is not to batter tragedy down the throats of 
the people, and hence simply increase paralyzing 
anxiety, but to bring into the open the social and 
spiritual pressures which have obscured and falsified 
the meaning of tragedy. 

If the experiences of wartime have not done the 
things already mentioned, what have they done? 
First, they have brought a further breakdown in our 
attitudes toward many moral standards and, per- 
haps more important, toward any ethical reality. 
One need be no Puritan to be concerned with the 
fact that the venereal disease rate has been rising 
considerably during the past year; that old style 
houses of prostitution are responsible for only a 
small fraction of the infections; that private homes 
are the most rapidly rising item among the places 
where infection occurs. Scientific methods of treat- 
ment are improving so rapidly that the fear of physi- 
cal consequences has lost what little deterrent in- 
fluence it ever possessed. 

While alcohol addiction and chronic alcoholism in 
the technical sense have not increased, excessive 
drinking by almost any definition has increased con- 
siderably, and of a type which has a strong ten- 
dency toward secondary addiction. This is espe- 
cially prevalent among industrial workers and their 
families living in squalid conditions and doing very 
hard and long work. One sees the reasons, and 
must do more than draw judgment on individuals. 
Still more familiar is the black market in all its 
forms, more especially perhaps in gasoline. 

Were there but one or two of these functional 
areas, the cause might be sought in specific circum- 
stances surrounding it. But the trend seems broader. 
Lately we have seen and spoken of the evils in 
moralism. Yet the nature of the present situation 
shows what we shall have if we stop there. Chris- 
tianity has an ethic; and though its core is certainly 
not around sex or alcohol or rationing, it does even- 


tually have implications for things like this when 
conduct is an expression of obvious violation of the 
ethic. 

Second, the wartime experience has increased 
what might be called the “migrant attitude” in 
American life. The fact of extensive migration, 
steadily increasing even before the war but greatly 
accentuated by it (one-third or more of our popula- 
tion has moved if we include those in the armed 
services and their families), is important in itself. 
But think of the consequences on attitude in a sixteen- 
year-old boy who has moved four times in the past 
thirty months. The physical crisis of puberty is but 
a speck compared to the social sand which life has 
been throwing into his eyes. Movement itself is 
not bad; and when movement brings self-respecting 
productive employment to a family, even under poor 
housing and living conditions, it is a positive value. 
But when migration becomes an habitual outlook, 
life’s problem solver, the eggs are in one basket with 
a vengeance. 

Third, the trend in attitudes centering around the 
place and status of women in our society has re- 
ceived a shot in the arm, or a kick in the slacks, de- 
pending on the point of view. This is no mere 
matter of the number of wives who will want to con- 
tinue working after their husbands return. It is 
the more basic problem of attitudes, of which this 
is but one among several important expressions. 
Though we have come far from a patriarchal atti- 
tude, it still seems fair to state that our cultural 
pattern urges men to regard women’s function as 
allaying male anxiety, and compels women either to 
submit or rebel in carrying out this function. Such 
a statement is not a description of any individual, but 
of the attitudinal pattern which we get inside us 
through other than biological means. If such a 
statement be accepted as true, then it is easily ap- 
parent how the wartime experience may tend further 
to solidify the male prejudice and to increase the 
tension in the female anxiety. If any male con- 
siders himself entirely above such prejudice, let him 
reflect honestly on the difference in his feelings next 
time he is pushed in the subway by a middle-aged 
housewife and by a clothing salesman. Ladies may 
draw their own illustrations. It is easy to say silly 
things about males and females, but somehow we 
must come to a society in which both men and 
women are persons. On the whole, I consider the 
war experience salutary at this point—in the same 
way a boil is salutary. Once the problem comes to 
a head and can no longer be set aside as humorous 
or unchangeable or unvirile, progress is possible. 

Fourth, the wartime experience has accentuated 
ephemerality in the outlets for anxiety, including 
what is ordinarily thought of as recreation but also 
in a broader sense. Movies, race tracks, spectator 
sports, and many other activities, of varying degree 
of social value—have in common the function of 
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stimulating and then allaying emotion in an 
ephemeral kind of way, rarely dealing with deeper 
emotion in the relatively passive onlooker or par- 
ticipant. Everything of this kind has been more in 
evidence. Undoubtedly there are moral issues here. 
But the real danger, so far as attitude is concerned, 
is that this process has a tendency to become fixated. 
An alcoholic does not drink because he likes liquor 
or because the cells of his body have a chemical 
craving for it. He has become emotionally habituat- 
ed to its effect on his whole psychological being. 
So with the broader tendency we identify here. 
Like it or not, we may sometimes have to resign our- 
selves to the conviction of him who would help 
alcoholics: they have to get worse before they can 
get better. But also, anything which can help clarify 
the fact that the paralyzing kind of anxiety is not 
necessary, and hence that a continued attempt to 
allay it is like making a habit of cathartics, leads 
in a constructive direction. 

Fifth, it is not clear what wartime experience has 
done in the matter of race prejudices in this coun- 
try. On the whole, my impression is that existing 
prejudices have been solidified. There have been 
improvements in many people, and backslidings in 
many others. A good deal of long latent prejudice 
against Negroes, in both North and South, has come 
a little more into the open. We are coming to see 
how much this is a matter of basic emotional atti- 
tudes, often hidden under custom and convention 
even from ourselves. This is still an unsolved prob- 
lem in American life. 

Sixth, awareness of the fact that political and 
economic policies at the national and international 
level affect intimately one’s own life seems to have 
grown. In some sense “one world” has become 
more than a phrase. But this awakening realism, 
a potential gain, is being justified chiefly by an 
ultra-pragmatic, and usually short-sighted, view of 
the national self-interest. The attitude might be 
caricatured as that of a huge department store in 
which everyone assures everyone else that the store 
will spend a thousand dollars to prevent any out- 
sider from cheating it out of one cent. There is 
merit in the policy, but what kind of store history, 
or philosophy of history, makes constant reassurance 
necessary ? 

Seventh, the wartime situation has brought im- 
portant changes in the attitude of numerous special 
groups, of whom we may mention but three. Most 
publicity has been given to the adolescent group 
and to juvenile delinquency. The conflicting jumble 
of incentives and prohibitions which our society lays 
upon adolescents has, on the surface at least, been 
simplified for the boy old enough to be drafted and 
the girl old enough to work or marry the boy before 
he gets away. A dominating proportion of discipli- 
nary cases at Navy training stations is with boys 
under twenty who have been drafted and as- 


signed to the Navy. We see this more clearly in 
the Navy because until recently it was entirely a 
volunteer service. The point is that there are 
deeper problems than those of mere adaptation to 
circumstances. Over a third of the men in the Army 
have never held a civilian job, and the proportion 
rises. 

That the war has insinuated into the adolescent at- 
titude the conviction that every one is needed is a 
value. That this is largely confined to prosecution 
of the war may come as a shock. There is still a 
chance to make the gain permanent. 

As to children, the only generalization that seems 
to make sense is that a very large number have 
suffered, though not usually from the things we tend 
to believe. The typical situation runs like this. The 
family had a bad time during the depression, lost 
its job and some of its basic self-respect. War pro- 
duction brought a chance not only to catch up but 
to get ahead. Mother worked too. The children 
seemed old enough to take care of one another. 
Parents were tired when not working, took less 
active interest in the children. In such cases, simple 
condemnation of motives is beside the point. Yet 
the result is serious thwarting of the children’s 
emotional development. 

Many people who were on the shelf before the 
war because of age have found useful employment. 
Old age insurance will at least guarantee them 
against starvation when they are not needed in in- 
dustry or farm. But what about their attitudes? 
Is gross productive work the only ticket our society 
recognizes to self-respect? In view of the greatly 
increased number of older persons, this problem is 
not of secondary importance. 

Finally, have any lasting gains been made in at- 
titude to religion during the war? At such points 
as church attendance, personal devotional practice, 
growth in ecumenical consciousness, interchurch co- 
operation at specific points of need, and numerous 
others—there have been some small but real and im- 
portant gains. But if the suffering of war has 
failed to move us to a sense of tragedy, how can it 
be said to have moved us toward Christianity? Re- 
cently a denominational Board wished to hire a com- 
petent man who had been discharged from war in- 
dustry to supervise the clothing collection which 
UNRRA, despairing of getting help in the proper 
quantity from other agencies, had asked the churches 
to carry out. The request was denied by the Gov- 
ernment agency involved on the ground that, al- 
though the services of the local church are essential, 
those of the church superstructure are not. Similar 
illustrations indicating the trend whereby the com- 
munity attitude is in the direction of putting the 
church in one tiny little corner of its own could 
be multiplied many times over. As I see the picture, 
it is not paralyzing, but sobering, and, in the best 
sense of the word, challenging. 





Towards a Foreign Policy 


HELEN HILL MILLER 


yy again the country is responding to lack of 
executive leadership. The Senatorial debates reflect 
a popular apprehension at the absence of information on 
the course of American foreign affairs. After the 1940 
election, the weeks dragged on until December 27th, 
before a word was heard from the President on the 
subject which many voters had thought outweighed the 
sound tradition of rotation in office. This winter, when 
his experience in foreign affairs was an even more 
definite consideration in returning him to office, time 
has run on even further without the President having 
anything to say. 

There are a good many evidences that time is running 
out. Nobody is going to precipitate us into peace as 
Japan precipitated us into war. And inaction by the 
United States, as recent events have abundantly shown, 
does not mean no action by all nations. 

The recently declared impatience of the British over 
our lack of a foreign policy is the expression of a 
nation whose power to go it alone has been reduced by 
a greater than average proportion in the general com- 
pression of time and space during the last decade, and 
a nation which would prefer to make its necessary com- 
bination with the United States rather than with any 
other country. But parallel to this impatience—under- 
lying it—Britain has a unilateral program. Russia, 
more able than any other nation to go it alone, has been 
quietly carrying a unilateral program through. While 
this process continues, the impression grows that Dum- 
barton Oaks, for all of its advertisement as a cynical 
document for a cynical age, is much too far above the 
battle to be relevant. And alignments are rapidly shap- 
ing which could mean the permanent by-passing of the 
United States as a great power. 

The United States has a policy with regard to Latin 
America and the Orient. But not for Europe. And 
Europe, especially in the absence of action by the 
United States, is the main source of world initiative. 

To have a policy for Europe that will leave its mark, 
the people of the United States must have a vigorous 
belief in the qualities that make self-government pos- 
sible, an intent to use modern technology to fulfill the 
fourth freedom, and a determination to get down to 
cases. If we do not get down to cases, the cases will 
have been decided while we were enunciating princi- 
ples. If we do not further an expanding economy, we 
shall find ourselves supporting in default of anything 
better, a legitimacy whose value is on the historical 
side. And if we do not have a dynamic concern for 
the qualities which are the distinctive contribution of 
the Western World to the other freedoms—concern not 
only for freedom of thought, but for thought taking 
place; not only for freedom of assembly, but for as- 
semblies acting as positive instruments of consent; 
not only for freedom of religion, but for a religious 
life that has content in the tension between this world 
and the world of abstract values—we shall limit, to 
efficiency and mass production, the attractions of the 
American way. 


Current public opinion polls inquiring whether we 
should stay out of politics in liberated countries or 
support candidates and groups there—polls which find 
handy majorities for staying out—are putting a false 
question. In the liberated countries, the decisions of 
the allied armies are, and must necessarily be, decisive 
in the key matter of transportation, and, in large 
measure, supply. The liberated peoples are not recon- 
stituting their governments in a vacuum with no one 
else around, as the poll question would suggest. 

The program of the Nazi and Japanese governments 
has taken us into war; in those two cases the live-and- 
let-live slogan of which we are so fond has proved in- 
applicable. There is considerable current determina- 
tion that these countries shall not be left with the arma- 
ment structure necessary to do it again. But are we 
not grossly deceiving ourselves when we think that a 
military program alone is enough? We have made 
it clear that we regard certain types of regime as too 
dangerous to be tolerated. Do we stop with the re- 
sulting program of destruction? Or with the combina- 
tion of specific program of destruction and overall 
generalities as to what we regard as_ constructive 
measures ? 

Liberty has never been born out of generality, but 
out of the concrete instance, the test case, the specific 
martyrdom, the direct involvement with the day-to-day 
pressures of this world. 

The recent polls about keeping out of politics in 
liberated countries ought to be read in combination with 
the similarly recent polls which show that out of every 
ten Americans only two would like to see their sons 
go into politics at home, while seven definitely oppose 
the idea and one isn’t sure. The majority of American 
citizens profess themselves too pure to mix in what 
most of them regard as a dirty profession. Yet gov- 
ernment in this country goes on. That happens abroad 
as well. 

Governments are being established in the liberated 
countries. In the course of their establishment, the 
competitive attractions of various systems are felt. 
Whence then our squeamishness about assisting to 
bring about the positive conditions of free government ? 
Do we prefer always to wait until a military instru- 
ment is necessary for the task? Is the United States 
to be a great power only in war, not in peace? If it 
is to be a great power in peace, the attainment of a 
foreign policy does not consist alone in getting the 
President to report to the people after meetings of the 
Big Three; in getting the State Department to stop put- 
ting the convenient SECRET label on every folder. A con- 
crete day-to-day program of action which would make 
the United States a permanent factor in world affairs 
would have to have a broad basis of popular under- 
standing and consent not only as to the generalities of 
a sound international life but the specifics; not only as 
to the goals but the dirty details of the pilgrim’s 
progress by which they are reached. 

Quite clearly, the United States does not intend to 
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disarm after this war. Quite clearly, the productive 
potentiality which we have accumulated during the 
war cannot run at anything approaching capacity on 
the basis of a self-contained continental United States. 
Quite clearly also, in spite of those who cry “We are not 
perfect, therefore we are nothing,” the American way 
is still a positive symbol in the world. We are not 
going to be out of things this time. 

Rather, our choice is this: We can put these factors 
together into an integrated foreign policy, accepting 
the political power that, for the last few seconds of 


this moment, is ours to accept and exercise. The al- 
ternative is not, as we sometimes fondly believe, noth- 
ing. The clock ticks on. In default of an overall foreign 
policy directed at large aims, we will have a bits and 
pieces program tossed into the pile by domestic eco- 
nomic and political pressure groups, whether sewing 
machine exporters or Italian minorities. A mediocre, 
second-rate political power, we will again stay out until 
things are so bad that we have to come in fighting. 

It is to that alternative that we should now address 
ourselves. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


The Political Aims of the War 


The National News-Letter of London, published by 
Commander King-Hall, has the following to say about 
the political ends of the war: 


“Our political warfare has been deplorable, simply 
because we have never been clear as to our political pur- 
pose. After five years of war, relations between Russia, 
Great Britain and the U. S. A. are in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, and this is simply due to a refusal on 
the part of all concerned to face up to the absolute 
necessity of reaching agreement about the political aims 
of the war. Unconditional surrender is a meaningless 
phrase, whose shallowness is now becoming apparent and 
whose only positive consequence has been to enable the 
Nazis to manoeuvre the German nation into a ‘back-to- 
the-wall,’ ‘fight-for-your-homes’ attitude which will 
lead to the needless loss of thousands of lives and the 
extension of that moral and material destruction in 
Europe which, if it is not arrested, will lead to a chaos 
in which all hopes of a just and stable peace will dis- 
appear. 

“All this talk of dividing Europe up into zones of 
influence; all this acquiescence, in a fatalistic mood of 
acceptance, of a post-war era of power politics in their 
crudest form is not what we ought to be fighting for, or 
what I believe most of our people are fighting for. 

“Nor will it be possible to build a durable peace upon 
a basis of hatred of Germans, or of fantastic plans for 
carving up the Reich, or pastoralizing it; of mass expul- 
sions of populations. All this is sheer bunk, and, though 
it is swallowed by thousands of simple folk, the big boys 
at the top know it to be bunk, and only put this nonsense 
forward in order to keep the people quiet and to give an 
impression that carefully thought out plans do exist.” 


Russian Orthodox Church Meets 


The first General Assembly of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to meet since the Russian revolution convened 
in Moscow on January 1. Georgi Karpoff, the chair- 
man of the State Council on Church Affairs, represented 
the government. He declared: “The Orthodox Church 
has continuously taken part in the defense of the coun- 
try. It has made many sacrifices for the motherland.” 
Karpoff furthermore suggested that in the testament 
of the late Patriarch Sergei, he had designated Alexei 
as his successor, and it seemed a foregone conclusion 
that the latter would be elected to this office. The 
government commended the new Patriarch as a “good 
citizen and patriot.” 


The assembly sent effusive greetings to Stalin de- 
claring: “We send our first greetings to the govern- 
ment and to the highly honored Joseph Stalin and our 
thanks to the government for its aid to the church. ... 
The church prays for the speediest victory of the USSR 
and the allied countries over the enemy and for the 
successes of the Red Army which is led and inspired 
by the great leader, Marshal Stalin.” 

The church could hardly go farther in its assurance 
of devotion to the state. Considering the necessity of 
liquidating the years of the church’s opposition to the 
present regime the tone of the assembly is probably 
inevitable. But obviously the first assembly of the 
Orthodox church suggests that the day of a spiritually 
independent church in Russia is still far off. 


Commission On a Just and Durable Peace 


The Cleveland church conference of 481 delegates 
representing virtually all of the larger Protestant com- 
munions urged support of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals “as an important step in the direction of world 
cooperation” and proposed nine amendments to bring 
the proposals for a world security organization more 
nearly in accord with the Christian ideal. Support of the 
proposals was not thought of as depending on the ac- 
ceptance of the amendments. 

In appraising the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, which, 
as anticipated, attracted both the greatest interest and 
divergence of opinion of all the subjects on the agenda, 
the conference used as a yardstick the Guiding Prin- 
ciples adopted at Delaware and the Six Pillars, promul- 
gated by the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
which called both the Delaware and Cleveland con- 
ferences. It set forth four provisions of the Proposals 
in accord with the Six Pillars, and suggested nine 
amendments. 

In brief, the nine amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals urged by the conference called for: 

Reaffirmation of the Atlantic Charter’s purposes. 

Development and codification of international law to 
achieve the progressive subordination of force to law. 

Denying any nation the right to vote when its case is 
being judged in accordance with predetermined inter- 
national law. 

Liberalizing provision for amendments which requires 
concurrence by all permanent members (big powers) of 
the Security Council. 

Creating a special agency on colonial and dependent 
areas to establish their progress toward autonomy as an 
international responsibility. 
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Establishing a special Commission on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms. 

Specifically providing for eventual universal member- 
ship. 

Making more specific provision for promptly initiat- 
ing limitation and reduction of national armaments. 

Creating provisions designed more clearly to protect 
and defend smaller nations from possible subjection to 
arbitrary power of the great nations. 

Evidencing its concern lest the “unconditional sur- 
render” demand of the United Nations prolong the war, 
the conference asked explicit clarification of the post- 
war treatment the peoples of Germany and Japan will 
be accorded when they are vanquished. It expressed 
belief that such a statement is needed “in order to 
satisfy Christian concern and prevent needless sacrifice 
of life upon the battlefield.” 

Discussing the peace settlement in Europe and Asia, 
the conference urged a peace that will remove “the 
power and will to wage war” from both but empha- 
sized that a vindictive course would be to the disad- 
vantage of the world in its striving for world organi- 
zation and a just and durable peace. 

The Message opposed unilateral determination of 
boundaries in Europe or the forced partitioning of 
Germany and asked for smaller and weaker nations the 
fullest measure of autonomy consistent with European 
unity and world organization. Concerning the peace 
in Asia the conference asserted it is of urgent im- 
portance that China’s voice be heard in international 
affairs and that she be provided with unrestrained op- 
portunity for internal development. It asserted that 
Japan’s basic economic problems require that access to 
the trade and materials of the world pledged by the 
Atlantic Charter must be extended to her and added that 
the United Nations’ aim should be to bring Japan 
into normal relations with the world community at an 
early date. Encouragement of “constructive forces” 
in both Germany and Japan in building the post-war 
order was urged. 

The conference asked the United Nations to pro- 
claim racial equality in law and opposition to color dis- 
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crimination, to foster the development of self-govern- 
ment of colonial and dependent peoples under an inter- 
national authority and to work toward an international 
bill of rights. 

The conference devoted considerable attention to the 
economic problem, both domestic and international, and 


its relationship to a just and durable peace. It said 
a new challenge is offered to the people of America 
to establish, along with political democracy, an oppor- 
tunity through productive employment to earn an 
income sufficient for the basic needs, and an assurance 
to every individual, regardless of race, equal and un- 
segregated opportunity for worship, protection in time 
of unemployment, illness or need, and full civil and 
political rights. 

It recognized the need for experimentation with vari- 
ous forms of ownership, and control—private, co- 
operative and public. It said changes in the American 
economic system in the direction of more social plan- 
ning and control might be necessary, with more regu- 
lation of the rights of private property and freedom of 
enterprise. 

“A challenging effort in the United States in the 
solution of our domestic economic problem,” the con- 
ference concluded, “will be followed by favorable re- 
percussions in the economic and spiritual world, thus 
contributing to the establishment of a just and durable 
peace.” 

In order to prevent recurrent depression, the goal 
of full employment of labor and of economic resources 
on a world scale must be continuously pursued, the 
conference said, and poverty must be attacked by help- 
ing men everywhere to raise their standard of living. 
A world point of view must be developed in economics 
and appropriate institutions developed in which the 
United States must actively participate for both its 
own welfare and the common good, the conference held. 


Dean Fjellbu Escapes Nazis 


American-born Dean Arne Fijellbu, one of the leaders 
in the fight of the Norwegian church against Nazism, 
has been appointed bishop of the liberated portion of 
Haalogoland diocese which includes the city of Kirkenes 
in northernmost Norway. Dean Fjellbu, who had been 
under banishment by the Nazis ever since he emerged 
as the central figure in a huge anti-Nazi demonstration 
at Trondheim three years ago, escaped from Norway 
to Sweden a few months ago. He will assume his new 
duties in northern Norway at once. 

Shortly after his arrival in Sweden Dean Fijellbu 
was named a chaplain and was designated to accom- 
pany Norwegian police troops, trained in Sweden, to 
the Kirkenes area. As acting bishop he will not only 
be in charge of the eccleciastical administration in the 
liberated part of Norway, but will also serve as chief 
of all chaplains active there. 
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